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and that their chiefs were not perhaps inferior, either in
rank-or power, to the majority of the Homeric kings;
but even the most zealous of its admirers among the pro-
fessed literators of the day would hardly have ventured
to suspect that The Lay of the Last Minstrel might have
no prejudices to encounter but their own. It was des-
tined to charm not only the British empire, but the
whole civilized world; and had, in fact, exhibited a more
Homeric genius than any regular epic since the days of
Homer.

"It would be great affectation," says the Introduction
of 1830, "not to own that the author expected some suc-
cess from The Lay of the Last Minstrel. The attempt to
return to a more simple and natural poetry was likely to
be welcomed, at a time when the public had become tired
of heroic hexameters, with all the buckram and binding
that belong to them in modern days. But whatever
might have been his expectations, whether moderate or
unreasonable, the result left them far behind; for among
those who smiled on the adventurous minstrel were num-
bered the great names of William Pitt and Charles Fox.
Neither was the extent of the sale inferior to the charac-
ter of the judges who received the poem with approba-
tion. Upwards of 30,000 copies were disposed of by the
trade; and the author had to perform a task difficult to
human vanity, when called upon to make the necessary
deductions from his own merits, in a calm attempt to
account for its popularity."

Through what channel or in what terms Pox made
known his opinion of the Lay, I have failed to ascertain.
Pitt's praise, as expressed to his niece, Lady Hester
Stanhope, within a few weeks after the poem appeared,
was repeated by her to Mr. William Stewart Kose, who,
of course, communicated it forthwith to the author; and
nqt long after, the Minister, in conversation with Scott's
early friend the Right Hon. William Dundas, signified
that it would give him pleasure to find some opportunityBorder clans
